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AN EXPERIMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICATION 1 



FRANCES E. SABIN 
Oak Park High School 



The sane teacher will try experiments because the "god 
behind the trade" has new orders for him, to use the idea of 
Ruskin in connection with Daedalus and the Greeks: "the real 
master of every trade being always a god." But whatever these 
new orders are and whatever experiments result in consequence 
the god will never allow the Latin teacher to forget his chief 
business, to teach the Latin language first of all; and this point 
I would like to have accompany, like a Greek chorus, whatever I 
shall say about the Latine. He will remember always the one 
essential — to teach the boy to make his way intelligently through 
a Latin sentence ; to help the girl who pathetically says, "I know 
all the words but I can't put them together." 

Last year, with this caution in mind, we started an 
experiment, the publishing of a Latin paper in the Oak Park 
High School. It is called the Latine. It is small, consisting of 
four pages and an introductory quotation. It is not especially 
artistic in appearance nor, I am afraid, is its language always 
Ciceronian. Its friends like it, because like Whitman they see 
the real soul looking out behind the cracked window-pane, in 
other words the spirit of it is attractive to them. It is published 
six times a year (not often enough to hinder regular class- 
work) and costs about $70.00. It is not supported by adver- 
tisements — we leave those to the school paper — but by 25-cent 
subscriptions among the students (outsiders who care for it 
pay 50 cents) . We have at present 375 on the subscription list. 2 

'Read at the classical conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., April 2, 1909. 

2 A limited number of sample copies of Latine are available for distribu- 
tion. Requests should be addressed "Classical Department," Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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It is managed nominally by a board of four editors among 
the seniors who are, of course, the best representatives in schol- 
arship, but as a matter of fact they are of necessity largely 
assisted by the faculty and the strain upon their time and energy 
is practically very small. A glance at the contents of the paper 
for the two years of its existence will help to make clear what 
I shall say regarding the purpose and aim of the paper and the 
result of it as a pedagogical experiment: "Doings of a Fresh- 
man on the First Day of School;" Descriptions of Prominent 
Faculty Members; Poem to the Janitor; Advertisements: The 
Good Points of Danderine, Grapenuts, Gold Dust Twins, etc. : 
Jokes on Teachers or Pupils; Bright Stories in General; Valen- 
tines; Quotations from Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, Adapted to 
Personal Peculiarities of Pupils; Plays at Chicago Theaters; 
Well-known Novels; What I Am Thankful For; Original 
Poems; Orations of the Turkey before Thanksgiving; How I 
Spent My Summer; Interviews with Seniors; Reports of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil When Boys at School; Poems, half English 
and half Latin like 

Felis sedet by a hole 
Intenta she cum omni soul 
Prendere rats; 

Mice cucurrunt over the floor 
In numero duo, tres, or more, 
Obliti cats; 

Continued Stories; Baseball News; Description of a Roman 
Banquet and Consular Elections; Imaginary Letters Written by 
Some Character in Caesar or Cicero; Bible Passages. 

The aims which the department had in mind in starting the 
paper and which we feel have been realized in a satisfactory 
degree are as follows : 

i. While dealing with Latin to meet the student on the 
common ground of humor (the Latine pretends to be the 
"funny" paper of the school). Laughing together is sometimes 
quite as effective as a religious rite as praying together and 
smooths away many personal differences. There is often a 
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better feeling of comradeship at the end of the hour devoted to 
the Latine than before. 

2. To show the pupil that the language is adapted to modern 
life and not confined to the pages of his classical texts. He 
gets a better conception of Latin as the speech of actually living 
men and women when he feels that they also said, "Please pass 
the bread." "Roosevelt and Fairbanks consulibus" brings him 
closer to the perception of the human element than to read a 
similar expression in his Cicero. If he can see roller-skating 
translated into Latin, he is in a better mood to understand your 
abstract dictum that "all men are human." 

3. To afford material for sight-reading, so personal in its 
nature that for once in his life at any rate he will be eager to 
read Latin. Of course, too, he finds it easier. One boy con- 
veyed his appreciation of the plan by saying "The Latine Latin 
is better than Cicero's. I can read it right off." Then it is 
often about himself or his best friend and he isn't going to fail 
to try at least to see what the sentence means. One of the 
most successful numbers in this connection was that in which 
phrases and words from Caesar and Cicero and Virgil were 
applied to some student. "Tardissime venit," applied to the boy 
or girl always tardy ; "vasta se mole moventem" to the fat boy ; 
"ante alios pulcherrimus omnis" to the good-looking boy; "fessi 
rerum" to the lazy one, of course, made a strong appeal to per- 
sonal interests. The paper is read in class and the exercise is 
treated seriously as one which gives the pupil an opportunity to 
know what he can do in sight-reading. Every little helps in 
the acquiring of a vocabulary and he is asked to underline and 
remember as many new words as possible. Sometimes a stu- 
dent will say in Cicero, "O, I remember that word from the 
Latine." 

4. It gives the student a chance to contribute and see his 
name in a Latin paper. His contribution may be in English or 
Latin, although in the case of the strongest the latter is en- 
couraged. This liberty of writing in English is generally 
allowed since the teachers feel that it is not the primary aim of 
the paper to teach Latin composition. The course as it is 
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already has as much of Latin writing as the average student 
can manage, therefore it plays little part in this connection in 
the case of the pupils as a whole. The Latine also furnishes 
the department with an opportunity to publish accounts of any 
social affairs in the various classes, such as banquets, consular 
elections, etc., and to record in this public way any matters of 
interest to the Latin body as a whole. 

5. To inspire a feeling of pride and dignity in the work of 
the department. Children like to feel that they are working in 
a department that can initiate and put through an enterprise 
like this. They enjoy the kindly things said about it by other 
teachers and schools and feel more confidence and respect for 
Latin policies in general. 

6. To keep before the mind of the pupil, without seeming 
to do so, and still more to bring to the attention of the father 
and mother, at home, the reasons for studying Latin and Greek. 
Each number has had this year on its introductory page a pres- 
entation of this subject from a different point of view, usually 
a quotation from some writer or educator of importance. An 
indirect way like this is sometimes more effective than any direct 
attack of the problem of making them see that the classics are 
worth while. 

In conclusion I may say that we try to keep the contents 
simple and personal and in addition as varied and bright in tone 
as we can. We often fail in one or more of these respects and 
sometimes we find the day of publication almost at hand with no 
new ideas ready for it. But up to this time it has been a case 
of help at the last moment and we have almost come to believe 
in the line : 

Fata invenient viam et aderit Apollo vocatus. 



